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THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM TO HUMAN LIFE 
AND WORK 


THE term ‘‘college’’ has been used to 


nelude institutions or parts of institutions 
f different grades and aims. Thus we havi 
small colleges of the classical type, agricul 
tural and mechanical colleges, or colleges of 
agriculture, engineering, liberal arts. medi 
cine, law, ete... a of universities 
Some of these are wholly or partially vy 
others ar 
sy the term ‘‘ coll 

so much an institution 

if education of 


voeational a may prope rly 


the purposes of th 
sion. It will then include those 
which the youth pursues during 
usually between 17 or 18 and 21 or 22 years 
of age for the purpose of finding himself 
and determining his relation to his envi 
ronment, aside from definite preparation to 
play his part in the world as a worker in 
some business or profession. Some youths 
are able to devote the whole of at least four 
years to this general study; others are com- 
pelled, or choose, to combine such studies 
with those of vocational aim. 

In former days the ancient languages and 
literatures, mathematics and philosophy 
were supposed to give a man all the genera] 
training which he «led. More recently 
the modern languages, history and the nat 
ural sciences have formed a steadily increas 


ing part of the general curricula. But with 
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moder cation and form but a rela- 


tively diminishing fraction of its influential 


tors 

The institutions which have held most 
losely to the traditional type of education 
nd even those which have added new stud- 


es Without abandoning old principles, have 
been increasingly unsuccessful in preparing 
the 
It is true some of the strongest 


students to meet actual conditions of 


modern life 


minds with which these institutions have 
had to deal have after graduation greatly 
broadened their outlook on life and have 
become leaders in modern progress. But 
the general influence of such institutions 
has been negligible or retrogressive. This 


may be seen, for example, in the decline of 
the general influence of the clergy in the 
affairs of the the back- 


ward-looking attitude of many lawyers and 


community, or in 
judges, from which they are now getting a 
rude awakening under the lash of to-day’s 
public opinion. The lawyers who went into 
the arid west and wrote the laws and court 
decisions on irrigation on the basis of stat- 
utes and precedents made for humid regions 
illustrations of the effect of 
their 
in the transaction of the real 


rave us fine 


training which leads men to neglect 
environment 
business of their lives, 

still an excellent 


maxim for the college student. but it means 


‘*Know thyself’’ is 
a much broader understanding of the phys 
ical, mental and spiritual qualities of the 
and of the 


these qualities than the philosopher who 


human being interrelation of 
first uttered it ever dreamed, 

‘*Know thy environment’’ is a ecompara- 
tively modern maxim for the student, and 
the breadth of its 
is interpreted to mean 
the 
is conveyed to us 


The 


few of us vet realize 


meaning. Often it 


merely some knowledge of material 


world about us, as it 


through natural science. creat and 


wonderfully complex world of modern in- 


AND 
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dustries and businesses, the constitutions and 
functions of governments. the ce termini 


1 


factors in community life, the role of those 
spiritual forces which link men with th 
Creator of all things—such things are ofte: 
left out of the 
incidentally referred to that the stud 
little 


From this point of view the college cur 


college curriculum, or s 
nt has 
relation to his lift 


idea of their real 


riculum needs reorganizing and redirecting 
It should be based not on such requirements 
as will form a basis for specialization in any 
subjects, e. g., literature, biology or philos 
ophy, but on what the youth should have 

order to understand his own make-up and 
relation to the 


to see clearly what is his 


world in which he lives 
should 


ward the making of experts as of intelligent 


The college proper 


not aim to contribute SO 
men and women. 
It has often been said that the 


college should be culture rather than prey 


aim of th 
aration for business. Unfortunately. cultur: 
has too often implied a dilettante and crit 
ical attitude toward life which has rendered 
its possessor unfit to play a strong and in 
fuential part in the life of his times, or it 
has turned the attention of the student so 
much to the past that he has despised the 
present and despaired of the future. The 
man whose golden age is in the Garden of 
Eden or the Hesperides is not so likely to 
achieve mightily in his own day or do those 
will benefit posterity as he 


things which 


whose face is turned toward a coming mil 
lennium toward which the forces of a um 
versal evolution are tending. 

[It is possible that the term ‘‘eculture”’ 
may hereafter be so reinforced and invigo 
rated by changes in our educational ideals 
and practises that it will stand for that 
physical, mental and spiritual equipment 
which the college graduate should have to 


make him really intelligent. When that 
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me comes We may safely use it to epitomize 


he true aim of the college. 
To know himself the student should be 
well grounded in physiology and psychol- 
taught that 


logically ordered sci- 


formulated and they 
not be merely 


ces with the emphasis laid on technical 


definitions and processes of reasoning, but 


ial expositions of the make up and fune- 
ns of the body, mind and soul of man, 
th conerete application to the living men 
| women then and there studying them- 
lo know his environment the student 
taught 


world as viewed in the light of modern sei 


concerning the material 


the general principles and methods of 


nee, the relations of man to man 


thies), the organization of human society, 
e functions of government, the history of 


ce not only 


t) rsa 


in the domains of polities, 
vernment and war. but also in industrial 


d social development, the relations of 
nan to his Creator, including the develop- 
ment of religious ideas and systems, 

All these 


taught in some 


things have been commonly 
way in colleges but not al- 
ays with the proper method, scope and 
iim. There has been a quite general fail- 


} 
il 


re to connect them with the actual needs 
of the student or to make him feel that they 
had a direct and vital bearing on his per- 
sonal life. 


But even if these things have been well 


taught they are not enough to give the stu- 


dent that well-rounded preparation for life 


which he should have when he comes to 


place in 


the time 


determine his the modern world. 


A large share of and activity of 


the average man must be spent in some 


which he will depend for a 


through 


vocation on 


livelihood and which in very 


large measure he will demonstrate his use- 
fulness as a member of human society. Up 


to the present time most men, including col- 
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ie? e cr] Wates i pl TeSSOrs ! t se 
to re e the profound ¢} ves which have 
taken place or are taking place in tl 





ditions of the vocations (using that term 


l! ide professions, bus ss, mechani 
irts, transportation riculture l 
ther gainful oceupations Lhe 1 

that there r itew s { I 1 | 
Tessions worthy of tl ttentiol f ‘ 
men, and that all other oecupations hi 
relatively low aims and requirements 


are mere drudgery is still \ 
The notio1 tor ¢ xample, 


an elaborate training to enabl 


age a thousand men in a regiment o1 

held of battle ora w irship al iits crew, a 
That ins | vr fi S rendel i vel ! 
sery mut tha t h Is mat n t] 
sand men in an automobile tactory, dep 


ment st 


better without college edueation and Is at 


common 
The real relations of the industries 
human life and modern society are sti 
little understood in our colleges, and 
opportunities for successful and high-gr: 
careers 1n a great variety of industrial pur- 
suits are still very largel) 
heeded by the college student It is 
that in recent years the incessant 
erowing demand for 


men in the industrial world has drawn 


large wav seen their and opportun 


* students to make ar 


vocational servic f whatever har 
with the proper spirit and aim 

There re colleges of ricultul el 
neering, medicine iw, ete and vari 
Vou Tol il li marin ts l the! nst 


tions, but such colleges are yet ina relatiy 


small minority And even in these there 
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no adequate presentation of the industrial 


vorld as a whole or the relation of the in- 
sto human life and society. 
ords, what may be called the industrial ele- 
is lacking in our general scheme of a 
iberal education. This is partly due to the 
traditional atmosphere and purpose of the 
college of 
the ideals of an 
But this 


outlook has been broadened in the effort to 


arts, which was based on 


liberal 


aristocratic social order. 


where condition of edueational 


meet the constant broadening of democracy 


in our times there is still in large measure 


failure to grasp the significance of our in- 


dustries as fundamental factors in the 


development of personal and community 


life in the modern world. 

For to-day industry is not merely a means 
of securing a livelihood or amassing wealth. 
It is a form of social service. It may also 


he a means of personal culture if it is 


raised above the level of rule of thumb or 
empiricism and developed on the basis of 
scientific principles and facts. To get some 


understanding of how far the industries 
have already progressed in these directions 
and of what may be done by properly 
trained men to still further develop them 
along these lines is a thing worthy of the 
eareful and serious consideration of the col- 
lege faculties and students of to-day and to- 
morrow. And to do this properly there 


must be some contact in a concrete way 


with the materials and the faets of indus- 
trial Ilenee the 


ment should be included in our edueational 


pursuits industrial ele- 


system all along the line from the primary 
school to the university, not for vocational 


but for general or eultural edu- 


purposes, 
cation, 


In a general way agriculture, mechanic 


arts. commerce and the household arts are 


the general terms under which the indus- 


tries may be grouped. In the elementary 


school the child can easily be brought into 


AND 


In other 
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contact with materials and principles dealt 


with in the industrial world through simpk 


instruction in nature study, elk 


objective 
mentary agriculture. wood and metal work 


ng, sewing, playing at store- 


schoo] ne 


keeping, ete. In the seeondary 


further in the technique and prin 


Can LO 


ciples of the more fundamental arts. In the 


college he should learn something of the 


tunities thev offer for th 
i and for 
relations to each other and t 
the professions and fine arts, 


‘iological, ethical, 


and other factors involved in their 


reat divers tv of the ndustries. the Op] 


appl eation 


original re 


and the « 
vrovernmental 


nomic Sov 


proper 


development, or in general their true plac 
and functions in the body politic, 
In such studies agriculture, the most 


fudamental of the arts and much more com 


prehensive in its range of activities and 
relations than most people think, may we l 
The narrow VW 1V 


have a prominent place. 


in which most college men, including those 
brought up on farms, think and speak about 
agriculture is to me very interesting and 
deplorable. It them 


merely the raising of a few 


seems to mean to 
erops, ¢€. ¢ 

corn, hay or beans, or a few animals, ¢. @., 
pigs or cows. They seem never to have co 


sidered the wide range of even Americar 


agriculture, the many sciences to which it 
is closely related, the great economic, gov 
ernmental and _ sociological interests in- 
in the development of agricultur 


if they 


volved 


and rural communities. Or have 
incidentally thought of some of these things 
they have little appreciation of their real 
mportance and significance. And this nar- 
rowness of outlook of college men pertains 
also to other industries, 

Is it any wonder that under such condi- 
tions the fateful results of the tremendous 
and ever-increasing complexity of indus 


trial and professional organization of mod 
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ommunities are not reali 


zed 


neated 


by 


body of our highly ed men and 


nen Are we to drift apart into more or 
ss hostile groups of workers, each jealous 
the prerogatives and privileges of its 


} 


uliar type of industrial or- 


methods and 
ke 
ts. tarmers, artisans, manufacturers, 
it ba , 
and action, be 


c 
eC ul 


tion, until doctors, bankers, mer- 


have no suineiel sis tor 


common 
they 
each other’s prob- 


r rstanding 


ceause 
little 


] . ) 
\ knowledge 


nus and requirements? Such things have 


ppened under simpler conditions of hu 


let when class has heen arrayed 


nst class until the whole fabric of gov- 


ha 
ot 


com- 


nt 
hr 


DY yke n down. 


of a 


and orderly community lift 


What 


it d 


S 


hope is the re 


perpetuity ore emoecratie 


tv hke the U2 ited States unless there 
s in it a large body of broad-minded per- 
sons Who understand in some fundamental 


the 


Col d TIONS al d needs of our indus- 
tries? I pl 


ation 


¢ 


ior a broader eon 


ead therefore 
ler of the industrial element of edu- 


ition by our school and eollea offices rs and 


AND 


: 
the 


teachers and by the intelligent publie 


support our educational institutions. 


who 


The 





eneral college curriculum is to be per- 


‘ted not so much by the addition of sub- 
‘ts to give the students a broader range of 
the reorganization 


limited 


noice as by and re- 


recting of a number of funda- 


ental subjects to make him a well-educated 
n prepared to live in the day of his 
wn generation, A 
S. OF! 


CE { EXPE! 


SHOULD COLLEGES TRAIN LEADERS?! 


No one in touch with the trend of popu 
lar thought and of that of the educational 


address at the lege ( nference 
Conference for Ed and If 


~? ) 
llege (‘onterer was ‘The Re id 
ils, C es al Me s t ay 
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the Re rious Edu ‘ As if 
Yale in 1914, I") R lligher 
Kdueat to t] Sy Order d t] 
conterence held in Apr 1914 nder th 
iusp S NN rth Amer Sf } 
Counell Wil h adis¢cussed il a 
Needs of T day and tl a ‘ rth 
Amer 
future our colleges and Vel! 
subject t] d tes of t} Lory 
of the people as to whether re f 
fillin their obligations Indeed, we have 
already seer 1 beginnit I this re ~ 
The people are quite sure that rmer 
colleges were aristocrat tut s for 
the benefit of the classes, and they are by 
no means sure that they have become suff 
ciently democratized to warrant the larg 
contributions which tl the masses, ar 
making for their support That the col 
leges appreciate their shor m s is 
equally evident, and th eneral interest 
in extension work is worth ho h o7 ly 
partial, response to this popular deman 
Fundamentally just what is the justifi 
eation of the popular support « nstitu 
ions for higher education, including both 
those supported by the state and those sup 
ported by private endowment, for in the 
last analysis the people pay for both and 
both should have the same social obligat 7 
The idea seems to | enerally iecep ed 
that so etv is to bene fit from the higher 
education of those trained by colleges for 
lead rs! }) | S Tee Ss SO mmo In our 
educat | literatur s to | juite trit 
but does it re lly form the basis of out 
lege administ! ! 
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We have now had a generation in which 
to observe the results of state-supported 
Ilas the investment been profit- 
able? Most 


can not but ask how many lawyers trained 


emphatically, yes! Yet we 


at the expense of the state are now betray- 
ing it for the 
Why should our colleges not develop many 
with the ideals of Llow 
many educated at the of the 
state think first of the public health and 
Why is it often 


sary to convert the local medical fraternity 


wages of corporate greed ? 


Louis Brandeis? 
eost 


doctors 


then of their fees? neces- 
to the need of sanitation before health can 
be safeguarded, and why are local health 
physicians often no- 
Why should we not 
many 


boards dominated by 
toriously inefficient ? 
Dowlings? low 


have more Dr. 


farmers educated in our agricultural col- 
feel a 


their communities for social and economic 


responsibility for organizing 


leges 


betterment? Ilas their vision of country 
life 


broadened, or have they learned only bet 


and of their own usefulness’ been 


ter production? THave not we college men 
been guilty of trying to increase attend- 
ance by extending the lure of the increased 
earning-power of the college graduate; a 
not unworthy motive in itself, but not con- 
ducive to magnifying the student’s con- 
duties and privileges. 


ception of social 


The result has been obvious. Of course, we 


have no objection to edueation solely for 


the benefit of the individual, but why 
should he not pay the full cost of it? 
Should we have such endless debates 


upon the relative value of the cultural and 
the vocational if we approached the prob- 
lem of higher edueation from the stand- 
point of educating the student to be a bet- 
ter member of society? Neither the man 
of culture nor the trained technician may be 
of any large value to society if he has no 
social sympathies or outlook. 

Why, then, do we still 


young women, most of whom will soon be- 


vraduate our 


AND 
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come wives and mothers, with no practical 
knowledge of such subjects, so essential to 
the best race development, as hygiene, child 
education, and 


psychology, elementary 


home economics? Why is it that our young 
men graduate with no grasp of the great 
social questions of the day and even with 
affairs? Have we r 


contempt for ecivie 


quired them to gain an understanding 
eivies, biography, history and sociology 
such a manner as will command their at 
tention and arouse their enthusiasm ? 


We hear 


edueation’”’ 


much of the ‘‘democracy of 


and of ‘‘edueation for demoe 


racy’’ as applied to the common schools, 
but how are our children to be kindled with 
if their teachers do not bear 


the fires of the 


these ideals 


torches lighted at colleges 
and universities ? 

Only recently I received a prospectus oft 
a new Society for the Promotion of Train 
Service. 


ing for Public Surely, a new idea 


and a timely one, for one of the greatest 


opportunities of the college is to edueate 


the American publie to realize that effi 
cieney can be secured only by recognizing 
and supporting expert ability and not by 
the popular election of the demagogu 
Many of our leading publicists and edu 
that the 


themselves to 


universities 
definite 
women for 


eators are realizing 


must address pro 


erams for training men and 


expert publie service, such as city man 
agers, members of public utility, industrial 
In the last point of 


their summary, however, they outline much 


and tax commissions. 


the same view point which I have tried to 


express. It reads: 


‘The training of professional schools is too narrow 
‘*1. Doetors need training in publie health ad 
ministration. 

Lawyers need training in politics, econom 
ies and sociology. 

‘3. Engineers need training in public works 

administration. 


‘*4. Accountants 


+ 


need training in governmen 


accounting, sociology. 
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experts need a broader concep 


on of 





‘6. All need (a) A social viewpoint; (0) a 
knowledge of actua’ government to reveal 
opportunities to cooperate; (¢) contact 
with government; (¢@) knowledge of busi 


’ 
ness orga! reports, ete 


zation, records, 


In other words, higher education should 
socialize. 

With no less appreciation of culture, art 
and seienece, We are passing out of an age 
when we worshipped at the shrines of these 
vods, and are coming into an era when the 
iim of knowledge and achievement will be 
the making of all human life happier and 
and when the measure of worth will 
‘*Does it better 


Those colleges in touch with 


better, 
be not merely utility, but 
humanity ?”’ 
the spirit of the times will adapt their 
methods and ideals to the new spirit of 
democracy—the others will have to sooner 
or later—and will have the privilege of 
leading the people into the higher life of 
this new era. The march has already 
started. 

leadership is the 
How ean 


their 


Trained, unselfish 
createst need of a democracy. 
their 
curricula, and their methods, to produce 
To the extent that we 
this problem will we hasten the day when 
we shall the ideal of 
education, ‘‘The education of all the peo- 


our colleges readjust ideals, 


leaders? ean solve 


achieve democratic 
ple, at the expense of all the people, for the 
welfare of all the people.’’* 
E. D. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


SANDERSON 


STATE AGENCIES OF UNIVERSITY 
PUBLICATION: 
TWO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 

PROBLEMS concerning publication in state 
universities resemble those in institutions 
3Stuart P. Sherman, ‘‘ Education by the Peo- 
ple,’’ Nation, Vol. 96, p. 461. 

1 Paper prepared on behalf of the University of 


California by John C. Merriam and presented at 
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not supported by state appropriation, in 


so tar as their relation to fundamental or- 


yanization of graduate and research work 


IS concern dl 


Differences develop through 


origin OF activities bring ny about a pecul 


relation between State mstitu 


communities by which they 


are supported. It many cases these activ 


vary de ly Irom those generally 
recognized ns 


The 


of institutions, the 


pertaining to universities 
present moment finds us with one class 


stute WnIVePSITIEeS, in 


Which the work mas be directed to a large 


extent toward assistance in every-day bus 


ness of the st ite, while other univ 


rsities, 


feeling less immediately the fluctuation of 


COMMUNITS needs, may vive themselves mort 
examination of the critical or 
The 


differences now apparent may not be funda 


largely to 


fundamental principles of knowledg: 


mentally necessary. The tendeney is pos- 


sibly toward similarity rather than toward 
diverg nee of 


university t\ pes 


RELATION OF PUBLICATION TO GRADUATE 
WORK 
Influence on the Faculty As in other 


nstitutions, publications that emanate from 
the faculty of a state university invariably 


have a large influence on the development 


of graduate and research work, and upon 
the vitality of the teaching force. We may 
assume that the graduate school exists 


mainly for the benefit of the student wish- 
ing to attain professional standing in the 
subject to which he has devoted himself. If 
ideal of the 
school, from the point of view of the stu 


this is true, the organization 


dent, is one leading him through an ap- 


prenticeship with master-workers, and 


bringing him finally to a point at which he 


is able to show through results of his own 
ie me¢ re of As itio o! An i I 
versities at Prince Uy r ‘ Nove 6 
1914, by Arn O. Leuschner. 
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work that he is worthy of rank as a pro 
fessional, Any method of conducting grad- 

ite work which does not involve appren- 
the 


of inde 


ticeship leading to a stage in which 


tudent aequires some measure 


eriticism that the 
to a 


factor so far as 


pend ne Ss open to the 


vraduate 2@o ng out to work alone. is, 


large extent, an unknown 
his judgment of new materials is coneerned 

The possibility of apprenticeship leading 
to independence implies continuous praec- 
tical n the field covered by the staff 


of the graduate school, and implies further 


work 


the necessity for some method of caring for 
the output of the staff. If there is no out 
real work. 


Failure to 


put, we are not dealing with 


but rather 
adequate expression of results means 
full 


The stimulus for 


with play examples, 
secure 
that the 


value for his attainment. 


investigator does not obtain 
work is diminished, and the staff of the in- 
stitution fails to reach the desired stage of 
efficiency in leading graduate study. 
(‘onsidered in the broadest Sense, pub- 


lication may mean realization of the re- 
sults of any kind of work in permanently 
form. If the 


be the 


available work is engineer 


ing, if may building of a bridge. 


In philosophy it may be a long and intricate 


materials situated near the 


dis LSS! OT of 


of the widest field of knowledge. and 


edve 
not as \ t susceptible of simple expression. 


The means of publication of results of 


research are exceedingly numerous. Jour- 


kinds. and book firms waiting 


which th: 


nals of all 


to receive materials publie de 


sires, are ready to take over any real con- 
tributions to knowledge. It is to he pre- 
t the larger of the output 


n any university will nat- 


sumed tha part 


of investigation 


urally go through the numerous channels 


provided to eare for work in special sub- 


Excepting journals established for 


jects 


purely commercial purposes, a large per- 


centage of the available publieations into 
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which the m yor ty of university papers g 


have been established for definite purposes 


not comprise caring for the 
The 


by universities may indeed place upon then 


which do work 


of universities. material turned out 


an unwarranted and unexpected burden, 


even though in instances a share 


Some 


the tinanelal support is contributed by 


members of the faeulty as individuals 
eh membership fees in scientific and 
technical 


return to the authors, though there may be 


societies. There is no finaneia 


compensation in scholarly advancement 
The university, to which this work is abso 
lutely necessary, does not share in the sup 
increase of sal 


port, unless it be through 


aries to individuals making themselves 
useful through publication in this manner 
The question naturally arises whether the 
institution requiring research and the real 
zation of its results as a part of its program 
is not fully justified in providing means for 
the support of some portion of the output 
The university then contributes a part of 
the cost. and publication becomes easier 
and is generally more efficient. 
Direct Publication 
Graduate The 


home-controlled publications of a state un 


, , 
Influence of wpon 


Students. influence 

versity upon students of the graduate schoo 
is larger than is commonly recognized, Con 
structive work done by mature students 
with the idea of publication in mind gives 
a much higher value to the judgment tha 
in cases in which the final disposition of 
Presentation of th 


results is uncertain. 


work of students in the same series with 
that of members of the faculty lends dignits 
to graduate work provided the student pub- 
lications are judged by the editorial board 
on the same basis of worth that is used in 
judging work of the faculty. A danger 
exists in the possibility of accepting papers 
of relatively little value, and thus reducing 


the standard of the university publications. 
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This ean be prevented by reducing student 
papers to the minimum of space in which 
the contribution can be presented. In gen- 
eral the tendency has been to allow the stu 
dent 
ment in order to indicate his understanding 
Elabo- 
rate papers are valuable to the student and 


to the 


to use the maximum range of state- 


of the subject in all of its aspects. 


members of the faculty judging 
their work, but not to the world of scholars 

Theses for higher degrees may be issued 
through university publications on the same 
basis as other scientific work. The univer- 
sity should encourage the publication of 
theses in series maintaining high standards, 
Independent publication financed by the 
is dangerous, as it eliminates the 

established Publica- 
tion of doctors’ theses is required by most 


student 
check of standards. 
universities as an indication of the desire of 
the institution to make certain that the dis- 
sertations are completed in the most satis- 
factory way and made available in the most 
useful form. 

institution 
scientific 


The graduate student at an 


continually producing work 
through publication, in nearly all eases will 
pass through the experience of writing and 
publishing before the last year of his work 
for the doctorate, and for this reason his 
thesis will be written with much more care 
and understanding than are dissertations 
which represent the first expression of un- 


trained authors. 
Relation of Publicatio, to 
The relation of university publications to 


the library is necessarily close. 


Library.— 


Research 


requires increase of current literature. 


By utilization of the publications which 
the university press makes available the 
inerease its collection of 


library may 


serials through exchange. <A_ well-regu- 
lated press should be able to produce its 
publications at a cost much less than the 


sale price of serials of scientific organiza 
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tions The inerease of accessions in the | 
brary by exchange pr sumably will be 


largest in the direction of the principal 
lines of research expressed in the publiea 
tions of the university, and thus will as 
sist materially in increasing facilities for 


work in the fields of investigation for 


which the be best fitted 


THE PECULIAR PROBLEMS Ol PUBLICATION 


IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Contrary to expectat on, t has eore 


about that the value of state universities 


as centers of research, in furnishing ex 


pert opinions, and in making entirely new 
information available, has come to be ree 


ognized by the people of the states as 


ranking in importance close to the peeuliar 


function of instruetion for which the 


universities Were presumably founded 


Following this recognition of the situa 


tion, the states have commonly demanded 


and more the efficiency 


of these 


more 


Inerease 1n 


particular phases of university 


work. 
A state university probably feels more 
definitely than other institutions its duty 


toward the community in pushing forward 


knowledge and in fur 


the boundarik Ss oft 


nishing the raw material whieh will make 
future progress in science and the arts 
possible. Progress of the present genera 


tion is largely dependent upon the im 


perfectly understood advances of science 


in the preceding age. Fifty years ago a 
large part of what is now included in the 


field of concentrated commercial exploita 


obtaining recogni 


tion found difficulty in i 

tion outside the technical diseussions of 
scholars, or in publications other than 
those for purely scholarly work The 


eessation ot )) ireiy scholar \ work for half 


a century preceding the present day would 


have robbed ls of a valuable heritage. 
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This work 


3s TO keep the pace, 


must proceed if the next gen- 


eration 


[In addition to the requirements of the 


versity as a center of research and as 


bureau of information in matters rang- 
from pract eal affairs to scholarship, 
there has come the demand that the state 
niversity, as the culmination of the edu 


cational system of the state, shall make 


available to the community the meang of 


dissemination of intormation 


through university extension courses 


mands on state mnstitutions 


added 


largest in 


The hew d 


have placed upon them an burden 


if publication, which appears 


the departments of agriculture and uni 


versity extension 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


STATE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


Organization of the publications of state 


exceedingly varied, and in 


universities 1s 


most cases IS an expression ot history 


rather than of plan. In many instances 


the organization could be much improved 


if it were recast, but convenience of hand- 
ling, and disinelination to disturb biblio- 
vcraphie sequence continue the original 


forms. 

At the University of California, the offi- 
cial 
Scientific 


of original research in scientific, literary 


publications may be grouped as the 


Publications, inieluding results 


and philosophic subjects ; Publieations of 


the Department of Agriculture ; University 


Syllabus Series; Library Bulletins ; Univer- 


Extension Publications; Administra- 


Bulletins, and the University of Cali- 


SIT 
tive 
fornia Chronicle, Coneerning the publica- 
tions of this university, the writer may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for giving a relatively 
full aceount. 

the Lick 


containing the results of valuable and ex- 


Publications of Observatory, 


tensive research at the observatory, have 
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he nm in existence since 1SS87 The VY are 
issued under the dircetion of the Lick Ob 
servatory, but pass through the hands of 


the editorial committee. They have up to 


the present time been financed either 
‘opriations of the legislature or by 
from the regular university funds 
In 1893 the 


] qmury 


of Geology was established to include the 


vrants 


Bulletin of the Department 


research carried on in the ad 


results of 


partment Following this prec 


4 


scientific publications have been 


to include at the present tims 


no 
twenty 


three series, embracing geology, botany, 
zoology, physiology, pathology, psychol 
ogy, philosophy, philology, economies, edu 


cation, history, mathematics, engineering, 


iwricultural research, and other subjects. 


these so-called scientifie 


Th purpose oft 


series of publications is the putting down 


in the most useful form of results of orig 


inal research carried on by the university 


community. It is not expected that the 


members of the faculty or of the univer- 


sity will in any sense limit themselves 
in their publication to the university 
series They are rather encouraged to 


other regularly established 
the 
through 


make use of 


channels in distribution of scientific 


information journals and other 
The university pub- 
offer a 
factory means of bringing together the r 


this 


media of publication. 


lications do, however, most satis- 


sults of original research at institu- 


tion. 
} 


It will be noted that the scientifie publi- 


eation include certain phases of 


series 


work in agriculture and engineering. 
The papers accepted in these series are 
largely scholarly work resulting from re- 
search bordering on pure science, 


The 


versity of California, the syllabus series, 


scientific publications of the Uni- 
and a portion of the administrative bulle- 


tins are administered by a committee, con- 
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the 


sisting at present time of nine mem- 
bers appointed from the faculty by the 
president of the university. This com- 


mittee is an administrative body to which 
the president and the regents delegate the 
direction of this phase of university activ- 
itv. The committee formulates the policy of 
the University Press, appoints editors and 


hoards of editors, receives publications 
from the editors, and carries the work of 
up to the point of distribu- 
Up to 1914 all publi- 


‘ations going out from the university, ex- 
the 


publhieation 


tion of the product. 


dis- 
Very 


recently an arrangement has been made by 


‘epting authors’ reprints, were 


tributed by the University Press. 
which the press turns over to the library 


such publications as are needed for ex- 
change, and the handling of exchanges is 
earried on by the library. 

The executive officer of the publication 
department is the manager of the Univer- 
sity Press, an administrative officer ap- 
pointed by the regents. He is not a mem- 
her of the faculty, but is secretary of the 
editorial committee. 

The editorial committee reports to the 
finan- 
the 
the 


academic senate, it reports to the senate 


president and regents concerning 


cial and administrative affairs of 


department, and, as a committee of 


on matters relating to the academic signifi- 
eance of the publications. 

The scientific publications are supported 
budget 
aside from general university funds. 


by a special for publication set 

The publications of the department of 
agriculture are under the direction of the 
college of agriculture and are issued under 
the titles of Bulletins of the 
Experiment Station, and Circulars of the 
Station. They 


inelude a wide range of subjects, covering 


Agricultural 


Agricultural Experiment 


any information of practical value in 


agricultural work. The publications may 
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: ~ 
suits of scientine investi- 


represent the rr 


gation, or they may present a compilation 


of general benefit of 


the 


information for the 


agriculturalist These 


publ cations 


are issued free of charge. in large editions 


and are widely distributed through the 


state for the benefit of all persons inter 
ested in this work. There have been is 
sued 246 bulletins and 121 ¢irculars. 
The mailing list now contains about 18,000 
names. In the present vear the volume of 
publications of the department of agricul- 
ture of the University « California is 
neariy is irge as that of all s ntifi 

literary and philosophic publications com 


bined, with the exception of the Lick 


servatory Publications. In th 


the total number of copies of agricultural 
bulletins and cireulars issued approx 

mated 410,000. The value of these pub 
lications to the state is very large, as is 
evidenced by the interest of the agricul 


tural communities in this work, and by 
their demand for more information issued 
in this form. Publications of the depart- 


ment of agriculture, excepting those issued 


in the scientifie series, are supported from 
the budget of the college of 
The 


Series inelude S al the pre 


agriculture 


University of California Syllabus 


time over 50 


sent 
pamphlets ranging from brief outlines to 


incipient text-books on a wide variety of 


subjects covered by regular university 


courses. The syllabus originated as a top 


ical outline with referenees, but has grad 


ually expanded until it bids fair in the 
near future to become a text-book in the 
true sense of the term. The publication 


of the syllabus series is financed at present 
through the 
tific 
from 
The cost and the size ot 


aside for the scien- 
but the ri 
this 


fund set 


and literary series, turns 
fund. 


the 


paid back to 


sales are 
the edition in 


ease of each syllabus are determined by 


the editorial committee, and such an ar- 
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issued 
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‘al 


at 
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papers produced by 
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ry and the publicatio 


? 
seTrTval« 


partment of agriculture 


published in six series, e! 


HNonmics, sclrence, 


polit eal 


and literati 


ind university extension They inelud 
the results of research work, and are super 
vised by a committee of the faeultyv « 
which the university librarian is chair 
man. The publieations of the Washburn 
Observatory are issued under the editor 


ship of the director of 
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ht not be printed, and the dissemination 
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ite relation to the life of the state 
research series and current problems 
series are administered by the publication 
nittee of the graduate school. The other 
‘ations are issued by the departments 


‘+h they represent 

The printi g¢ of all publ ‘ations is in the 
hands of the senate committee on printing. 
he distribution is under the control of the 
ibrarian. The publications are financed 
grants from the research fund of the 
eraduate school, and from the general 
funds of the university 

At the University of Colorado, two pub- 
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tory, Occasional Papers of the 


Zoolo and Contributions from the Phys- 
| Laboratory. The executive board of 
the graduate department administers the 


}) iblications There Is no general editorial 


committee, but special committees may be 


appointed for the editing of individual 
The 


mainly by contributions from friends of the 


papers publications are financed 


universits The board of regents, however, 


has frequently granted small appropria 


tions. Only in exceptional cases is the 


author obliged to contribute part of the ex- 
penses, and he is then reimbursed from the 
income realized by the sale of the publica- 
tions 


The 


University of Kansas publishes the 


Science Bulletins which were preceded by 
the University Quarterly. Bulletins and 
the reports of the geological survey have 


also been issued by the university 
The Missouri 


University of Missouri Bulletins ; 


University of publishes 
Publica- 
tions of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; and the University of Missouri Stud- 
as Literary and 


Eduea- 


Sei nce 


series known 


les, in. five 


Linguistic Series, Philosophy and 
Mathematical 


and Social Science 


tion Series, Series. 
Series 


The 


bulletin series, containing executive papers, 


Series, 
University of Nevada publishes a 


university addresses and articles on sub- 


jects of immediate interest, and a series of 
scientifie in- 


studies eontaining results ot 


vestigations. The publications are admin- 
istered by a committee on publication, ap- 
pointed by the president. This committee 
exercises its functions subject to the advice 
and consent of the president. A single six- 
Better 


ssued under the management of the college 


teen-page monthly, Farming, is 


of agriculture. All of the publications are 
finaneed from the general state appropria- 


tion to the university. 
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CONCLI SIONS 


The examples given above will suffice t 


indicate the general types of organization 


and administration among the 


prevalent 


state universities. There is generally a 
tendency to separate the scientific, literary 
ind philosophie publications, representing 
a large part of the scholarly work of th 
university, from other subjects, and to pla 
hands of an editorial committ: 


faculty. bl 


them 1n the 
omposed of members of the 
some institutions special series are under 
the management of the 


they 


departments it 


ene 


which originate. Agriculture, 9 


neering, mining and other applied sciences 
with problems of a nature different from 


4} 
Lhose 


presented in the scientific series ar 
‘commonly separated and under control of 
the colleges or departments in which the 
work is done. University extension is ger 
erally under distinet control. 

further con 


In nearly all institutions 


centration and more uniformity would be 


advantageous. Where the volume of pul 


lication is sufficiently large, a university 
editor or manager of the press should bh 
» to assist in standardizing forms, and 

for matters of detail which would 


caring 
otherwise cost much time and interest that 
the faculty committee might spend to better 
advantage in other work. 

Uniformity in style and in standards of 
presentation of materials in different series 
should not be pushed too far. Editors and 


authors who have slaved for months or 
vears in deseribing scientific results of im 
portance are inclined to feel that they have 
The 


interest and enthusiasm of the author for 


the clearest view of their own work 


his work are worth more to the university 
than is strict adherence to details of form 

The increase of publication at state insti- 
tutions in recent years seems to show that 
the results of university research meet with 


favor from the people of the states. We 
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ve entered a stage in which the support 
nvestigation and publication of its re- 
sults are to be cared for by the state to a 
reater extent than in any previous period 
(jenerous contribution by individuals and 
many organizations will continue, and 
th these the increased and regularly con 
tributed support from the community will 
e for rapid advance, and for greater 
eney in the future 


Joun C. MERRIAM 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
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Alexander Meiklejohn, president of Amherst 
( llegar al | (y Stan] \ Hall. president o1 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE 


TEACHERS 


uunced from Columbia 


v agreement s been « 
between the university and Teachers Colleg 
take effect July 1 and to supersede the 
existing agreement dated April 6, 1900. Th 
new agreement is the work of committees of 
nferene ppointed in Novembe st by tl 
trustees of Columbia University i by tl 
trustees of Teachers Colleg respectively, 
with a view to discussing the intercorporat 


relations of the two institutions. It beean 
pparent that the old agreement had be 
itgrown s a result f th ra | leve p 

ments of the past few years and the increas 

1! ly ( st inte rk pe nd nee ot the rk 

v ers Colleze with that of ¢ imbia Ur 
ersity Mor ver, the old icreement lid not 


take int ( int the imp rtant relation 
which Teachers College has con to bear t 
the recently established work of the summer 


session and extension teaching, both of which 


have grown to enormous proportions. Th 
new agreement, which has been unanimously 


trustees of the two corpora- 


adopted by the 


tions, ec m and 


vers all thes« points with precisi 


iteness firmly fixes the position of 


defi and 
Teachers Colle 
Col 


ge in the educational system of 


imbia University while preserving its cor- 


porat and financial independence The new 


fining the 


and Te ac 


ctivelv 


has for its purpose “ de 


agreement 


relations between the university hers 


ge and of more eff including 


Teachers College in the educational system of 


thy 1! ersity is i protess mal sch ol tor 
teachers, with like privileges and obligations 
~ he ther seh Is nd ( lle = i he nl- 

whil . y mop ¢) ; . ; 
vers \ Wwhlie presery g the separ e corpo! 
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1 when funds have been rovided by . 
| re College for tl payment « their : | I 
s by the treasurer of the university. hh 
a al ( 


with all the rights and privileges of 
=n glen aa” tse ay Sp eS Mr. R 
. 
the university \ \ 
he summer sess will be ymnducted, as 
retofore, as an undertaking representing the 


university, including Teachers College, 





der the direction of an administrative 
rd whose executive ofticer is the director of 
e summer session. The faculties of Teach- Irom act ery 

ers College will continue to be represented on 

his administrative board. So much of the At the first of th mmet! t 4 { 3 

special and technical classes heretofore con- at Dean Academy t ft f 1915 

ducted by Teachers College as can appropri presented a loving cup to Pr Ps 

tely be placed under the jurisdiction of the rar Pasteur medal. 1] 

administrative board of extension teaching yard University for ex 

will be so placed and conducted, precisely as : subject drawn fror , ‘ . ; Fy 


the other classes in extension teaching are polities. | oom suveuted te P I. Gawe 16 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Aq a mmencement exercis f 4 | 
AT its recent commencement New Y rk versit of Nehr 


University conferred the degree of doctor of President Benjar Ide Whe 
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in Oakland from 


1G 1 ss and from present indications the 
meet will by the large st ever held It 1S 
t more than 60,000 are expected. The 

( ention will be held in Oakland’s new $1, 
O00,000 municipal ilitorium, which is said 
e the finest building of its kind west of 


10.000) persons, 


{ t the sar til One day’s session of 
nventi will be held on the fair 
grout ind one in the Greek theater at the 


a in Berkeley, all th 
Oakland Auditorium. 


‘ommission on the 


Mathematics has 
ireau of Edueation at Wash- 
bulletin on the 


id sec 


in all the leading countries of the world. 


recently issuer 


teach- 
ndary mathematics 
This 
1914, was prepared by J. C. 
orth the nature of the 
school year, from 
in the standard 
hands of 


may be 


tv} f school. It should be in th 
everv teacher of mathematics, and 
ecured by addressing the United States Com- 


missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


\ ON] 


Mm’ “ne vaiue of a college 


HoUR course dealing with 
will he re- 
f all freshmen at Brown 
lectures 
the general relation of the stu- 
lent to the university; the others with the 


ul . Some addresses will 
probably be given by men not members of the 
inereasingly evident,” 
ommittee reporting the new 
that there is a gen ral lack of informa 
ble positive misunderstand- 


students of the entering 


AND 
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class res} ting Iministrativ 2 i] nd 

enn ee d that this defect « 

tr ites ft thy ‘ ure if manv stu nts ft 

appre ind profit by the college course 
} , , 

[he need Ss resp T pears t ™ ir- 

went as verrant a distinct and set a 

+ + | ] } 
meet 1 The lectures of the first 

LrT ‘ ~ _ S . 
lministr ve IT 3 (sources oT format ? 
ttitude toward studies, expla n of scholar 

: 
p syste hones written wor rs 
pr I rary s eties, student final ( 

; : 
ns itions, t s with faculty, fresh 
a id ers ort ral a rhe ‘ 1) ° +> 
oo. Ce 7 ee 4 woe 

1d tivities, student lu 
1+] ] = f the hy rn 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ON GERMAN EDUCATION 
Tut B lletin de la V SSto?7 Laique 


re d ices a 


Francais: 


manitest 


to the associations of teachers of neutral and 
hostile countries. The first paragraphs of this 


The \ss i tT (oe Lé - . 
) bers and ‘ I f 
iv ers of the Germa npire s 25 
‘ ers iut rized ft ese! tives tt é 
tf tsern v t protest igainst I S é 
I ss of ‘ e De ples Tt ‘ es 
ts f rue “ the We! i s Ss é 
s t é mitted i e ene y's 
We. the isters of the schools of Gern fer 
( t S illed por protest ag at ae. 69 
s the irmy t e German nat is nos 
f passed tf g ee} S f Ge 
IM ns ted by Ge i S ) < 
S i heer mi ied vy the \ the 
~ t the t t es 
ihe slightest nsidera I T | r I rT 
n Germal ts solid f 
S ) s vince every ! t 
i e t se ré s of atro es 
t rary T i I T ut 1 to 
( irt of t i s sines 
‘ I ’ ning I é T e be é i 
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Franc | _— 
= , t + 7 ] } ‘ 
it 








: r iT 
\ ‘ @ 4 
I | +} 
| t t (; ‘ 
| ? *? 
+ i t 
‘ \ I (5 
‘ \ - 
. I o ‘ ‘ (} n 
( . , 
{ ) 
‘ Ge 
S f 3 ] \ (; 
( 
‘ t t \! 
) es ers of es , 
es t Ger inv ‘ 
The formal reply of the organization of In- P evard wians @ 
eurs Franeais to this 1 te ont t +t the 1 / { : . vin 
tu OY n + h met } I ) argument <3 i? } r r ‘ 
] vith 
\ Six I t © ¢ é vO 
e ¢ 9 ; owe } ~ 9 | 
} i ? ‘ ’ tT 
~ si 9 j , var Ww \N 
rts Ihe a f \ g ‘ ; Ind re , ' ; ( ’ . ‘ ‘ f 
t . ‘ +} Ger nos . : ‘ 
, 
wl } { y . . , 
} } ] wi ' l 
Sine t Crern " schooimasters have 
~¢ , ‘ eur 
] 1 ¢} r educat = ist cation for 
| ied 1 l me 
I S el ssar\ T d termine wi it . c 
, . toned ‘ ‘ 
ft +} es Gen edu n is. One 
} ' . we 
g at least Is te « r about 1 t is on 
trial N , v davs . | ventured to de- 
] a se eX] 
Y ty 1 the in? SOT hle 1 trality f spe h . 
} } r ( r ] 
which has be 1 en ned pon Americans, so 
f = . ( r 
Tar s ft say I » elasecr m that ne f thy S ' | 
. ’ ’ } = ‘ hav 
hings whi s on trial in the present war 1s i 
, ' nteg 
German educatio1 Oh) f mv students, more . i 
= 
, : ‘ ' ° ” £4 . ‘ . ‘ 
] rical if less restrain d. mm | tely asked if | 


there is really anything else which is on trial which they hav played in handling tacts 

There is a test of education which is more nd nierer ! ted t t var | 
compelling than the confidence of the school- used gener tripat f ' nferential 
masters who direct it, or the people who receive ibility When tw r thi prof rs meet 


it, more compelling even than the praise and nowadays their conv ition not infrequently 
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tur l r aga fror t | t 
{ rPnr ive work 1] : 
T j | ing of 
| ! he« Ger- 
(} , a 
| ' } 
| 1 Ger 
’ x @’ 
’ f 
r zs) 
, . 
| ' reEnoT ly ntly have 
i 
| A ! , Db’ 
6 f +} 
| 
I / ! t hav : 
nal } | t 
re 
, ( ? ] p y ri 
i thn I } 
T | ( tT (yer 
! ul The Ger 
, - . 
, ‘ | 
‘ ¢ nd 7 al . 
irist f 4 } I} n | een ; 
ri r v l 
] trinated ‘ } +} not 
lc fil 
pe ' , — rhe schools ;, 
lone their part in this indoctrinating 
, ' | ae o he e civil 
on se oft ates enmnte » seen 
} 1? . r ri ‘ } 2 { stot 
! to s} eratefully at nthusiasticall 
f , ; , » wor It now appears de - 
t] ’ must moderate their praise and 
} s \\ rt ne 1¢! 
T tr T Y ] T} i + y ly ( 
: (ey = . = forn 
n cel arte: - — s in I y 
" , —— 7 d ther 
I t ar I I | ( tribu- 
- | ] ‘ 
‘ G t] I ( le to 5 rs M. « 
oe slades run the 1 J, > unduls Lapr vrite 
depreciated. To prevent false Judgments in ( ( t 
he | t f conti I 1g 1 of British t S | 
, . ’ 
holoare have , ed » littl hook on oy g f 
Crern n ( ] ‘ h ttempts + set t é ~ es l 
forth in a sober per l wav an account of 
G 
the econtribut vi nt (rer ns have 
I i T Thre id 5 I | | eveme ts f 1! I nit I th nat rl I S st 
t civil 1 world Phe i] ets wl h this ( | t 3 nnatural I spirit I aggres 
! 1 ’ e nine in number: Iistory ness 18 omniprt t [here is a notabk 
. . ‘ 
P pha _ Liter ire Art. Musi ‘ ‘ ¢ { independence of judgn t and t 
Education, Politics and Religior . nd passionless consideration of tl 
, " } } ' » r + ] 
Dr Michael Sadler. who ntributes the : right [The Germans’ intellectual 
] ’ ] nt } rtorr na ‘ + ' | 
t ti ] V 3 vith crerman mag me is Wwe ] ( bain 1g, ¢ t i i 
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each of which is sufficiently rare to be desig 


: ] 
riven al 


most exclu- 


the 


lirst: thy freshmen are 


experienced professors receiving 


mum salary. Only a very small portion 
the freshman instruction is given by voung 


tri r In fact the college has no in- 
ructorships filled by a procession of young 
" trving themselves out on the students 
It = ld m that we le “ 1man in sub 
rdinate position to a subordinate position 
} i 1 } 
el ' I r the rea n that w pa promis 
g¢ men better and promote them faster 
! t i itior Our loss is almost ex 
, , ‘ 
clusive in men who have reached our maxi- 
! pos n and salary Such losses havi 


been obliged 


We have 
intment to only five 


smal] 


refuses to 


men in 


very number 


the past fifteen yvears—a 
which carry on 
teaching staff men who deserve to be 
result of this policy of retain- 
ng and rapidly promoting successful instruct- 


ors, and having no others, is that our teaching 
a third to a half smaller in pro- 
portion to the number of students than that of 


most Institutions of equal resources. 


As fewer 


mn better pay, 


Wen, ind those tew better teache rs 


rather than more men with half 


, , : . 
of them 1mexpe rienced on inadequate pay, 1s 


vurses and those more 


our first policy: fewer ec 

int vely taught is the second. As in a 
meal, the quality of the food eaten rather than 
range of the printed bill of fare is the 
important consideration, so in a curriculum 
the thoroughness and interest of the courses 


important than the number and 


range of the courses offered. In the courses 
where it is most essential, like history, govern- 


the 
into 


ment, literature, economics and sociology, 


preceptorial method of dividing classes 


of tive or six for personal conference 


groups 
doubles the value of the course to those who 
take it; and it is the policy of the college to 
give a few courses by this costly method rathe 
than many on the cheaper plan of mere lec- 


tures or quizzes for undivided or inadequately 
livided classes. 


In many of our departments the number of 


AND 
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uurses offered is from half to a third smaller 
than thos otfered by most institutions of 
similar e and resources, Six or eight 
semester courses intensively taught are better 
lar teen r twenty courses taught with 
vholesale methods by overworked professors 


\ re ‘ 
strument lantity may count for more. 

| college vhere e mal ind his level p 
s the end ind the s ibject is the 1 ins 

ir p Lic is so essential that no false ambi 

t inivers typ f professor to spread 

his Irses ou n university fashion should 


he third distinctive policy of Bowdoin is 
the introduction of a few limited courses, open 


mium in opportunity for more scholarship 
and maxi- 


under conditions of minimum wast 
mum efficiency. To the two or three such 
‘ irses alr ady in suecesstful < pe ration we 


three more 


propose t add two or next year; 
so that history, literature, the physical sci 
ences and the social sciences will be re pre- 
sented in this stimulating and costly method 


Witt 


s and Over- 


struction.—President William Ds 


Report to the Trust 


of il 
Hyde 


" . ‘77 
s rs of Bowdoin Co dt 


mn h 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN 
INDIANA 

Two conferences and one cooperative inves- 

marked the 

measurements in 

The 

The first conference was 


progress of educa- 
the 


tigation hav 


tional Indiana during 


past sixteen months. university has been 
the center of activity. 
held at Bloomington in April, 1914, and the 
second a year later. The plan of both was the 
same. An invited speaker or speakers gave 
lectures and conducted round-table discussion. 
The program by members 
of the university faculty and school superin- 
tendents. At the first Professor 
E. L. Thorndike was the chief speaker; at the 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres and Mr. S. A. 
Courtis were The conference 
was attended by one hundred and fifty school 


was rounded out 


conference, 


second. 


present. first 
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otticers and teachers of psychology and educa- 
The 


was ap- 


tion from Indiana and surrounding states. 
ittendance at the second conference 
hundred. At the 


opposition to the idea 


two first con- 


proximat ly 
lerenct the re was some 
sacred things as the 


‘measuring ” such 


ability to read and understand a printed sen- 
tence or the ability to write or spell. This was 
manifest especially at the round-table discus- 
sions, At the second 


general idea of measure- 


conference there was 


=3 pposition to the 


but a very great desire to understand 


details of the work, the technique of ma- 
king measurements. 
By request of superintendents the proceed- 
gs of the first conference were printed by the 
Practically the whok 
Indiana school officers. It 
weeks, 
ceedings of the second conference 


July 1. 
already under way for the third 


versity. edition was 


taken by has now 
been out of print for some The pro- 
will be in 
print about 
Plans are 
conference to be held in April, 1916, and for 
It is 
intended that these conferences shall keep on 


the fourth conference to occur in 1917. 


the frontier of educational and psychological 
investigation. 

More 
been the 
of the Courtis tests of the 


important than the conferences has 


cooperative inve stigation by means 
arithmetic work in 
twenty Indiana cities. These tests were give n 
to grades 5 to 8 in each of the cities in May, 
1914. The results were tabulated by the teach- 
ing corps of the several cities. the median 
scores for speed and accuracy were computed, 
the class variability was figured and the re- 
sults from 8,712 children were sent to the psy- 
He re 
the computations were verified and the results 


More 


than eighty such tables were made and graphs 


chological laboratory of the university. 
were thrown into comparative tables. 


were drawn representing the important facts. 
One graph, called the Indiana Standard, repre- 
sents the median scores for the twenty cities 
by short horizontal lines drawn at the vertical 
mid-point of the graph. Distances above these 
median lines indicate scores higher than the 
Indiana average; distances below the medians 
It is 
possible on this standard sheet to graph the 


show the scores lower than the average. 
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results for any class, grade or school and to # 
i t . g of such class, grade or 
s | n retere! t tink | la standard 
DOTH 1n median s ind in « lability of 
work, 

Bes des rie mpar tiv : | ving he 
rel; ling ne city her it 
Was Pp t data bear 1 two 
mp nt p +} time } , aa the 
study 1+ — 
devoted Ie s f ar Under 
‘ ch I 3 rie | res were 
computed ities usll d ‘ 1s 
] tl r nt resul i lphe- 
riority for t sc] beginnings r work i! 
the s nd vear This resu ! verit 
tion by further study In the 1 f time 
devoted the study of arith vas p 
sible t ( pute in ptimal (ities 
giving less time did poorer wor giving 
more time did poorer work The t wor vas 
done by schools giving a med int of 
time, and for this reason this med 
called the optimal time. Superior worl n be 
done within this time-limit 

These results are valuable not so much for 
themselves, but because they show what can be 
done with a measuring instrument when once 
it is secured, Wi hear very mu } if the 
imp rtance f “testing the tests, 1 this is 
all very well. We shall go on “ t ting the 
tests ” until they are far more highly standard 


But one value of 


they can bi 


than they now are. 


standard units in any field is that 


ize 1 


used in research. With them we ean find out 


things that we can not discover without them. 


With the units of educational achievements 


standardized there opens before us the whol 
fir ld of ed iwation il researe h. Wi cal dk ter- 


r 


mine causes and effects in a sci way and 
f methods and 


come 


to a just evaluation 


conditions 


This coop rative investigat has been 
printed as a university bulletin. The bulletin 
contains fifty pages of text, fifty pages of 
tables and fifty-one cuts, many of them full 
page. 


In furtherance of such work in the state of 
Indiana, the 


recent meeting made a 


university board 











of four parts: 
work in 
it the Courtis tests 
these tests will 
ey of the w 


means of the 


ales. Between fifte 
these tests will be given. | 
caus of elimination 
hich hools (4) An age 
first eight grades More ths 


children will be included in 


It is the pl 


worked out. The 


expense 


umed by the university. <A 


bulletin, but it 1s not 


euct 


ine from sales will meet 


vrnhe 


ENTRANCE 
BOARD 


COLLEGE 


Tue examinations of th 
Examination Board this y 
day, June 14, and contin 
VOOR, Examinations will 


YOO centers scattered thr 
The 
England, 


the war 


only 
London, and 
On aceount of 


dA the 


the 


tinue 


operative 
bureau during the 
(1) 
Indiana 


en and twenty 


and failure in 


ar began on 


be he ld in 
uughout 
Europea 


Geneva, 


centers in Germ: 


SCTIOOL 


research. 

current 
A wider survey 
schools by 


More th 


be given this vear. 


an twenty 


rk in reading in Indiana 


Thorndike 


reading 
thousand of 
3) A study of the 
Indiana 


grade table of the 


in thirty thousand 


this study. 


in to issue bulletins covering each 


if these problems as soon as the results can be 


of printing is as 
is put upon 
the 


price 
exper te d that 
thi 


whole expense. 


M. E. Haccerty 


EXAMINATION 


Entrance 


Mon- 


} 


C he re 


ies throughout the 


nearly 
the United 
n centers will be 
Switzerland. 
board has discon- 
and 


ny France at 


which examinations have been held in the past. 


Phe nt indications 


inations 


prese 
will this year bé 
5,000 can tes. The 
by the candidates wil 
30,000, They will be sent 


examinath 


importance and 


of the fact that thi 


and Prineeton hi 


answer 


] prob: 


m centers to New 


ive rece ntly 


are that the exam- 


attended by over 
books written 
ibly number about 
the 
York City, 
staff of over 


from various 


whe re 


s year the board’s examinations will 


influence in view 


faculties of Harvard, Yale 


voted to turn over 


board in 1916 and thereafter their June 


ion examinations, including both “ old 


AND 
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pla 1 “new plar examinations. As a 
resu s tion, over 10,000 candidates 
] . . . . 
will tal board’s examinations in Jw 
1916 
lhe board’s list of readers for this year is 
gy below The list is interesting for 
reason tl t puts in evidence a scheme o 
per n on a seale hither inprecedented 
etwee! leges and secondary schools 





S. Monroe, Cornell; Protessor C. S. Northup, ¢ 


University of Wisconsin: C. S. Thomas, Newt 
Newtonville; F. B. White, St. Pa 
School, Concord 

History Professor E. D. Fite hief re 
Vassar; A. H. Bayse, Dartmouth; 5 P. R. ¢ 
wick, Phillips 
Dawson, Hunter; 
Archibald Freeman, Phillips A: 
John Havnes, Hyde Park High School, Bost 


Columbia; E 


High School, 


Exeter Ac ademy 4 


Professor Eloise Ellery, \ 


E. F. Humphrey, 


ew Academy: Professor Everett Kimba Ss 
Miss H. P. Marsh, New Haven High School; © 
1. New York Profess 1) 


Miner, Franklin Scho 
S. Muzzey, Columbia; Miss J. A. Pratt 
High School; Professor C. W. Spencer, Princet 
Professo r H. M. Varrell, 
man, Newark Academy | 
Professor N. G 
B. M. All 
R. Austin, 


Barss, 





Columbia; 
dover: © 
ark: J. E 
W Bradley, College if the ¢ 
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: St. M s S Miss A. M. I \ ’ 
; s for ¢ N York; Miss 8. ¢ S \ \ J 
I I ( Ss Ne York ( | | 
C. M. ¢ M M F. A s ( N S 
( s M EB. ©. ¢ e, | ( s \ | ~ 
Ss N York: M | H. | \ L. S ( > 





| I. K st. | s S ( , I S \ \ \ ‘ 
4 IX | ex (ca v { \ s 
V. MeDufl Cs H School, S ofi \l \ I \ 
W. S. Messer, | nbia; J. L. P I s ) \ \ 





( Roscoe Gue sey ef reader { ! \l r ( l ! I ‘ ‘ 
Professor Amy L. Barl Smit Cc, W Ss | I \ 

( Roxbury I s Bostor rofess Da Hi. W R { H. | 
( lH. Ma Vass L. H. Re ( Swe Ex \ L. L. W 


lé Brown: Rudol: Altro i, Harvard: F 
Brooks, Horace Mann School, New York; Mrs 
K. Brooks, Horace Mann Scho New York; 


Pa T. Christie, St. George’s School. Newport; 


Thatcher Clark, Ethical ¢ oie, Dial Sue Wade | f | B \ ] 

Miss M. Clere, Brearley School, New York; Pr : , . 

fessor V. L. Collins, Princeton; Henry M. Fiske. 

St. Paul’s School, C 1; E. J. Fortier, é . 
~ Vl { ~ 


New York; Miss E. H. Knight, Germantow Deposit; Sydney A s | ty 5 


We ; eve ¢ oo ty f ev ? - 
ee c Now Som EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


M. Bernkopf, Yonkers High 8 : D. Lawre WHAT COURSE OF STUDY SHOULD BE TAKEN 
Bureces. Germantown Wriends School. P lel BY A BOY WHO IS ENTERING 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


\ Kimba St Paul’s S onl Olu rd: John I ArM ST every ’ ] Tide with the ni il > 
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what | must be i order t be : man; and 


ery teacher will agree with William 


f V ham that the hief end of edu tion is 
‘ ne 1 a mal 
| t } f + , 4 ’ thine is ty he 
t | ! the tit | T | t of the I king then 
| ! i] nan I | § ©xX 
? ley vleduox« ! e | \ vel] the 
pr through which a man has been mad 
that man 
All teachers are coneerned in the part that 
education play n this man-making process, 
nal tf must h interest Tf them t I t 
9 alia vho is a man would advis 
boy to tal 


Desiring to get this information, I have sent 
the circular-letter found below which explains 


itself: and to see in how far there is a con- 


see no reason to believe that the answers from 
tl residents of any city other than Cincin- 
nati will differ from the first set of answers 
more than do the answers of the Cincinnatians. 

A number of the gentlemen have not only 
been (vr vod en ih to answer the questions, but 
thev have als been sufficiently interested to 
write letters in which they set forth their ideas 
of education. These letters will be printed and 
distributed in separate form; for they must 
necessarily prove of great assistance for the 
suidance of boys in the selections of their 


studies, in particular the boys who have no 


THE CIRCULAR-LETTER THAT WAS SENT OUT 


| VER OF CING ATT 
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